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OUR presence is a testimony to your faith in Jesus 
Christ. Belief in His doctrines can be measured by 
confidence in their overpowering influence upon the races 
of men. When men doubt the power of Christ’s word, 
they have ceased to believe in Him. Those who express 
a disbelief in missions utter basic heresy, which is this: 
“Christ’s power in the world has come to an end.” 

The commission which Our Lord gave to His disciples 
long ago was a brief one, “Go, teach all nations.” It is 
His command to His Church in every century. The test 
of her oneness with Him is her fidelity to this command. 
She must always labor for the spread of His kingdom. 
For the Church growth is life. To falter in missionary 
enterprise is to die. For the missionary cause is the 
preaching of Jesus Christ Himself. 

We believe, we know, that there lived in Judea 1,900 
years ago a man whose name was Jests. We know that. 
He displayed a character which has made even His enemies 
acknowledge that He stands unique among men. We know 
that He taught a doctrine most sublime. He proved His 
sincerity by His deeds. More than that, after He had 
proved His right to be believed, He claims to be God Him- 
self. We know that though many condemned Him for 
this claim, and put Him to death for a blasphemer, yet a 
few accepted Him and adored Him as truly the Son of 
the Living God. 

To these few He gave the command to go forth and 
to teach the world concerning Him. The burden of their 
teaching should be a new ideal built upon two simple 
foundations: “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God”: and, 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” He promised 
them as their reward misunderstanding and persecution, 
yet He told them that in the end His doctrine would con- 
quer : “For, behold, I am with you even to the consumma- 


tion of the world.” ; 
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In fear and trembling, because the odds against them 
were so great, yet with confidence and sincerity, for the 
power of the message within them was so overmastering, 
these men went out to teach as they had been commanded. 
They proclaimed this Jesus to others. . They explained 
His doctrines and they lived them. They held up His 
words to men as the sovereign cure for all the evils of 
the race, moral, social, even political. 

Little by little others heard, and accepted Christ as their 
Teacher.. Slaves of Ephesus, tradesmen of Thessaly, 
artisans of Corinth, adventurers of Carthage, eagerly 
drank in this Divine doctrine. Here, indeed, they felt 
was something that gave to life a meaning. The stream 
grew toa torrent. Contempt could not stem it. Persecu- 
tion could not check it. Irresistibly it swept across the 
western world, increasing in volume as it flowed. 


The first crisis met by the Christian apostolate came 
when the great empire of Rome collapsed. Rome was the 
embodiment of all that was permanent and enduring in 
the world. When it fell men said that the end of the 
world had come. In the midst of chaos and ruin the 
believers in Christ crept out of their cellars underground ; 
and upon Him and His teachings they laid the foundations 
of a new, a Christian civilization. Again later, the bar- 
barian hordes brought death and destruction across Eu- 
rope. Gradually they, too, were subdued. It was no 
sword that conquered them. It was the missionary spirit 
of the Catholic Church, which implanted in their hearts 
new ideals of justice and truth. Within the first four 
hundred years of the Christian era the apostolate of the 
Church had met these two emergencies and had issued 
triumphant. 

In the passing of the centuries there went forth mission- 
aries from Rome to every corner of Europe, pursuing 
paganism to its farthest strongholds. In the sixth cen- 
tury Augustine went to the Anglo-Saxons. Boniface to 
the Germans in the eighth. In the ninth, Cyril and Meth- 
odius carried on the work of the apostolate among the 
Moravians. Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland and 
Pomerania were gained to Christ in the eleventh century ; 
Finland, Esthonia, and Prussia in the thirteenth. It was the 
apostolate of the Catholic Church which fostered the 
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growth of these nations and which trained them to law and 
order. The confusion of modern politics ignores the tre- 
mendous fact that the European nations were made out 
of wild nondescript material by the missionary influence 
of Catholicism. 

Thirteen hundred years after the Ascension of our Lord, 
all Europe seemed gained to the Christian Gospel. Then 
came in the sixteenth century the great revolt of human 
pride against the sweet yoke of Christian unity. Coun- 
tries to which Catholic missionaries had borne the light 
of faith were torn from her communion. Tyranny forbade 
priests to break the bread of life to their people. God's 
purposes seemed to be nullified. The march of His truth 
seemed to be checked. The movement of expansion so 
natural to the Church seemed about to end. 


But Divine Providence was not slow to free her from 
the bondage of forces paralyzing her action. Just before 
the time when the apostolate of the Church was to face 
insuperable obstacles, Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, pointing out the route to the Indies, and 
Christopher Columbus, setting out to reach India by a 
western course, discovered an entirely new world. Argo- 
sies sailed the uncharted seas, seeking new kingdoms for - 
sovereigns, new wealth for explorers. 


It was then that a great Pontiff, Gregory XV, estab- 
lished what has since been known as the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Propaganda. Its work was to direct and to unify 
the missions of the world. Heresy and schism were check- 
ing the advance of the Faith in Europe. Very well, the 
missionaries of the Gospel would venture with every 
adventuring sail into the new-discovered lands. The 
glorious patron of the missionary movement, Francis 
Xavier, carried the burning flame of Christ’s word into 
the Far East. His successors continued his work in India, 
China, and Japan, and intrepidly ventured to the islands 
of the Southern Pacific. 

What American Catholic does not read with a glowing 
heart the achievements of our own pioneer priests? Con- 
quistadores they were surely: but conquerors not of terri- 
tory but of souls, “leading into captivity every under- 
standing into the dominion of Christ.” The heroism of 
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Marquette, the tireless journeys of Junipero Serra, the 
martyrdom of Jogues, bear eloquent tribute to the fidelity 
with which the Catholic Church, even against seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles, has obeyed her Master’s com- 
mand to preach His Word to every creature. 

In all the twenty centuries of her long life, I doubt if 
there has ever been a time when the missionary zeal of 
the Church has been so sharply challenged as it is now. 
There are indeed cancerous spots upon the faces of the 
so called Christian nations. But these very peoples have 
thrown off the Christian Faith. Materialism has stifled 
faith. Revolution and anarchy are lifting their heads: 
sordid aims are becoming national policies. But the arm 
of God is not shortened. He is still with His Church. 
He is preparing her and her children for the great task 
of completing the evangelization of the world. I believe 
that there are many signs now indicating strongly that 
millions of pagans are on the eve of breaking the chains 
of their slavery and of rising from the darkness which 
has kept hidden from them the marvelous truths of revela- 
tion. 

The first sign, I would say, is the weakening of the 
national churches. They have declined with the dynasties 
upon which they have for so long a time leaned. The 
State Church of the Romanoffs was submerged with the 
Romanoffs, that of Prussia is today only a shadow of its 
former self, that of England has lost prestige. Now, 
more than ever, men are bewildered by the confusion of 
voices in the religious world, and sigh for unity of faith. 
As the pagan peoples of the world share the general unrest 
consequent upon the war, they share also the desire for a 
universal faith, a spiritual league of nations, speaking 
not with the halting stammer of fallible men, but with the 
authoritative voice of God Himself. 

I believe this thought to be the undercurrent of the 
almost universal recognition of the Holy Father by the 
nations. Not many months ago, advocating in the Im- 
perial Parliament the interchange of ambassadors with the 
Vatican, the representative of the Japanese ministry gave 
expression to this general attitude toward Peter’s succes- 

-sor: “The Pope,” he said, “is the moral voice of Christen- 
dom. As the Catholic Church is the universal society of 
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the followers of the peace-loving Christ, so its head, the 
Pope, is the spokesman of Peace and Righteousness in 
the world.” Not without reason have twenty-eight nations 
sent representatives to Rome, to the Father of all the 
Faithful. Not without reason do the new nations, sud- 
denly coming into being, look with a kind of instinct to 
the Vatican for the protection of their rights. 

The Holy Father does more than send legates in re- 
turn. He has sent, he is daily sending, ambassadors of 
Christ into the missionary fields. They, to quote Pius 
XI, “are sacrificing themselves in the battle of God, and 
are winning holy victories of souls.” Responding to the 
missionary opportunity there is a marvelous increase in 
the number of vocations for the foreign mission field. 
In all the countries of Europe, and in our own, thank 
God, generous-hearted young men, and young women, too, 
the flower of our youth, are throwing themselves into the 
cause of the apostolate. 

Does it not seem that all things are working together 
for good to further the missionary work? Heretical 
sects are disintegrating, pagan rulers are friendly to the 
Holy See, vocations to missionary service are multiplying, 
and a great missionary Pontiff now wears the Fisherman’s 
ring. Who else but Pius XI could say: “From the first 
moment of our Pontificate the evangelization of the world 
is the work which has pre-occupied our mind and heart. 
For the work of the apostolate is indeed the very reason 
for the existence of the Holy See.” 

As in the crisis following the so called Reformation 
Pope Gregory XV established the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda, so in the crisis following the World War, 
Pius XI, only a little over a year ago, re-organized the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith. He brought 
it to Rome, gave it new life and vigor, made it a Pontifical 
society, truly international, and called it the right arm of 
the Pope in caring for the missions of the world. 

I need not dilate upon this Society and its work. They 
are too well known. I need only point this out. Now 
that it is international it has become the most effective 
aid of the apostolate. For this Society gives to priests 
and their people, to all Catholics, rich and poor, the inex- 
pressible privilege of cooperating effectively in the great 
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work of the missions. It unites us all: in one common 
cause. It is a “joining of hearts for a lofty end.” Binding 
us by prayer first of all, and then by alms-giving, it fur- 
nishes us all with the opportunity of meeting the challenge 
of the times to the Catholic apostolate. 

We must disillusion ourselves of the thought that 
money is the primary need of mission work. If that were 
the case our Protestant friends would enjoy all the suc- 
cess. Missionaries can possibly get along without money, 
but not without prayer. I believe it was the saintly Bishop 
Beriloz of Japan who said on his recent visit to this coun- 
try: “When the Faithful hear of the missionary’s success, 
they say, ‘How hard the missionary toils, how much he 
suffers!’ But the missionary himself, contemplating such 
successes, says: ‘How much the Faithful at home must be 
praying for me!’” 

Who can tell the discouragements, the loneliness, the 
depressions of the missionary? A priest in Africa has 
written recently describing the loneliness of his mission. 
He is writing at night during the rainy season. The rain 
is like a wall about his thatched hut. He hears the hollow 
surf at his door, the hollower beat of the pagan dance- 
drum back in the forest. In the flickering light of his 
lantern, the only light in the whole diameter of the forest. 
he is forced in spite of himself to see outlined in the 
shadows the faces of the loved ones he has left at home, 
whom he shall never see again. Ah! it is at such moments, 
he says, that God’s grace is needed in abundance to give 
courage to feeble hearts and strength to failing spirits. 

We shall never know how much the prayers, the aspira- 
tions, the Holy Communions, the vigils before the taber- 
nacle here in this Cathedral have brought of fortitude and 
determination to lonely missionaries in the trenches of the 
Faith in the far-off places. We ask God to send laborers 
into the harvest: we must pray too that they bear up under 
the burdens of their day. 

Since we first learned to lisp we have repeated daily: 
“Thy Kingdom come!’ We hasten the coming of the 
Kingdom by our prayers first, then by our mearis. We 
cannot all go to the mission. We can at least send aid. We 
cannot all labor in pagan lands, we can at least help those 
who are doing so in our place. We can send money for 
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simple chapels and altars, We can send our mite for food 
and clothing and shelter to poor priests and nuns dwelling 
in poverty. Faith and charity bind us together in one 
Christian family. Last year the lepers of Molokai sent 
sixty dollars to the Propagation of the Faith to be given 
to some poor priest working among pagan peoples. A 
poor Indian in Dakota sent ten dollars and a sweater 
knitted by his wife for a poor missionary laboring in 
Manchuria. The leper and the poor Indian teach us a 
lesson of mutual service, of charity which prompts to deeds 
of love. 

I congratulate you upon the interest you continue to 
show in the great work of the Propagation of the Faith. 
I congratulate this great diocese, its Right Reverend 
Bishop, its diocesan director and his assistants for the 
wonderful growth the Society has experienced this year. 
May our heavenly patron, Saint Francis Xavier, look down 
upon all here this afternoon, and by his prayers, gain for 
us an increase of missionary zeal! 

I conclude as I began: Missionary zeal is a testimony to 
our faith in Jesus Christ. It is that, but it is more. It 
is the sincerest form of the highest philanthropy, an evi- 
dence of interest in the welfare of the race. The propaga- 
tion of the Faith means the training of the savage. Where 
the missionary has gone across the veldt, or into the jungle, 
there the wild tribes have settled down to a life of order 
and peace. The leper, the pariah, the untouchable, are 
not beyond his care, as they were not beyond his Master’s. 
His presence means the protection of the poor. Where he 
goes the orphan is cared for, the aged find a home, the 
sick and suffering are nursed. All who labor for the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of Christ, the missionary in the 
field, his supporters at home, are privileged workers in 
the task of “preparing unto the Lord a perfect people.” 


Statistics of the Catholic Missions 


VALUABLE conspectus of mission statistics is of- 
fered in the September-October issue of the Annals 

of the Propagation of the Faith. Considering the mission 
countries, strictly speaking, we have the following data: 
The Japanese Empire, including Japan, Corea and 
Formosa: 13 vicariates or prefectures, 214 bishops and 
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missionary priests, 72 native priests, 172,489 Catholics. 
The total population is 78,262,700, which implies that there 
is one priest for every 447 Catholics and working for 
the conversion of 273,042 pagans. 

The Chinese Republic: 55 dioceses, vicariates and pre- 
fectures or missions, 1,472 bishops and missionary priests. 
998 native priests, 2,056,338 Catholics. An average of the 
various estimates of the entire population of China wil! 
give us the tremendous figure of 360,000,000 souls. This 
means that there is one priest ministering to an average 
of 832 Catholics and working for the conversion of 
144,916 pagans. 

Indo-China, including Tonkin, Annam, Siam, Cambodia 
and Cochin China: 14 vicariates or prefectures, 447 
bishops and missionary priests, 952 native priests, 1,171,- 
908 Catholics. The total population is 31,225,000. This 
gives us one priest for every 838 Catholics and working 
for the conversion of 21,481 pagans. 

India, Burma and Ceylon: 41 dioceses or vicariates, 
1,258 bishops and missionary priests, 1,930 native priests, 
2,970,163 Catholics out of a total population of 315,156,- 
396. One priest ministers therefore to every 931 Catholics 
and is working for the conversion of 97,925 pagans. 

Persia has but 1 diocese, 22 bishops and missionary 
priests, and 3,500 Catholics out of a population of 8,000,- 
000; Arabia also has 1 diocese, 5 bishops and missionary 
priests, and 818 Catholics out of a population of 5,000,- 
000 


Malaysia, 5 dioceses or vicariates, 148 bishops and mis- 
sionary priests, 127,466 Catholics out of a population 
of 42,356,010. 

Australasia and Polynesia have 21 dioceses, 493 bishops 
and priests, and 237,046 Catholics out of a population 
of 5,708,338. 

Africa and the African Islands, 90 dioceses, vicariates 
or prefectures, 2,737 bishops and missionary priests, about 
100 native priests and 2,737,223 Catholics out of a popu- 
lation of 180,000,000. 

From the Near East, which is omitted here, itis prac- 
tically impossible to obtain statistics. In addition to the 
above figures the priests doing real missionary work in 
America and Europe number about 15,000. 
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Jesuits on the Foreign Missions 


HE latest statistics show that in the year 1923 there 

were 1,979 Jesuits engaged in the foreign mission 
fields. Of this number 1,320 are priests, and the rest lay 
Brothers and “Scholastics” undergoing their religious ap- 
prenticeship in direct contact with native Christians. The 
total number is distributed among the various missions 
confided by the Holy See to the Society, in Asia, Africa, 
America and Oceania. In Asia there are 1,380 Jesuit 
missionaries, most of them in India and China, though 
Ceylon, the Philippines, Java, Japan, Syria and Armenia 
claim their quota in Asia. The largest Jesuit missions are 
in Asia: Madura with 259 French Jesuits, Bengal with 255 
Belgians, and Nankin in China with 167 French Jesuits 
of the Paris Province. 

The largest Jesuit missions in Africa are the English 
mission in Southern Africa, with 88 members, the Belgian 
Congo mission with 62 missionaries, the French Mada- 
gascar mission with a total of 126 French missionaries, 
and the Egypt mission, another French enterprise, with 
50 mission workers. 

The two Americas claim a total of 195, spread from 
Alaska in the north to British Guiana and Jamaica in the 
south. The last-named mission has 23 Maryland-New 
York Jesuits, and they constitute the only clergy on the 
island. The balance of the general total mentioned above 
is working in the Caroline and Marianne islands in the 
Pacific and in Albania in Europe. 





The Religious Situation in Russia 
Francis McCuLitacu 
Reprinted from the New York “Herald” 


OR the last two months I have been investigating 

the religious situation in Russia. There religion is 
closely allied to politics, and the keenest foreign diplo- 
matists in Moscow are keeping a sharp eye on the reli- 
gious barometer. The Bolsheviks are keeping a sharp eye 
on it too. There is nothing they are more afraid of than 
a religious revival of any kind in Russia, and they have 
made preparations against it. By the decree of January 
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21, 1921, they strictly forbid the giving of religious in- 
struction to any one under fifteen years of age. By 
Articles 63 and 119 of their Criminal Code they inflict 
the punishment of death on any one who “utilizes the 
religious prejudices of the masses” against the Soviet 
Government. By Article 65 of the Constitution they dis- 
franchise all ministers of religion, Orthodox, Catholic, 
Protestant, etc. 
2) gs 

Methodists, Baptists and all Protestant bodies are suffer- 
ing equally with the Orthodox, but the Roman Catholics, 
and especially that branch of the Roman Catholics which 
calls itself the Uniat Church, are suffering most of all. 
The Uniat Church has, indeed, been completely wiped out, 
inasmuch as all its priests have been arrested, all its 
churches closed, and its one convent broken up. Dr. 
Edmund J. Walsh, the head of the Papal Relief Mission, 
has been forced to leave Russia, not indeed by direct order 
of the Soviet Government but by petty persecutions which 
could not be tolerated. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the Papal 
Relief Mission is a relief mission and not a diplomatic 
mission. It gives food and clothing to an enormous num- 
ber of Russians whom the Soviet Government cannot feed 
or clothe or employ. It entered Russia under an agreement 
similar to that of the American Relief Association and 
other foreign relief missions: in other words, its agents 
were granted diplomatic privileges and allowed to com- 
municate with the Vatican by courier. Recently Dr. 
Walsh, head of this organization, rented from the Soviet 
Government a large house alongside the British mission 
on the Povarskaya, Moscow. He had to rent it from the 
Government, as the Government is the owner of all house 
property and every other kind of property. He rented it 
for five years and paid all the rent in advance. 

First of all, I should say, he got an agreement from 
the Government that it would not quarter any one on him 
without his approval. This agreement was necessary as 
the Bolsheviks have a law alloting so many cubic feet of 
lodging to every person in Moscow. 

When the head of the “Burobin” (bureau of foreign- 
ers) had signed with Dr. Walsh a contract which gave 
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him absolute possession of the house for five years, and 
stipulated that neither that bureau nor any other Bolshevik 
organization was to have the right of quartering persons 
in this house, Dr. Walsh spent the equivalent of £5,000 
in repairing and equipping it. When he had done this the 
Soviet Government told him that it had decided to place a 
Bolshevik commissar in the house, “whose business was to 
look after the drains, the electric light, etc.” In reality, 
he was to act as a spy on Dr. Walsh to listen at keyholes, 
to steal documents and to report every day to the G. P. U. 
No foreign mission would, of course, tolerate such a 
person. If the Burobin had insisted on planting one of 
its spies in, say the British mission, Mr. R. M. Hodgson 
would leave Moscow by the first train. 


MANEUVERS FOR PAPAL RECOGNITION 


Consequently Dr. Walsh refused to receive this Red 
commissar into his house. At the same time the Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs intimated to Dr. Walsh that his 
privilege of sending his letters to the Vatican by special 
courier would henceforth cease. Dr. Walsh protested, 
but Tchitcherin insisted that the letters of the papal mis- | 
sion must henceforth be sent by the ordinary post, “the 
ordinary facilities being now adequate,” as he said. 

The Vatican lodged a mild but definite ultimatum that 
it could not continue to maintain a mission, unless that 
mission had the right which the A. R. A. had, to send out 
correspondence to Rome by a special diplomatic courier, 
and unless it were also accorded the right enjoyed by 
every private citizen in all countries outside Russia, of ex- 
cluding from its house persons whom it considered as un- 
desirable lodgers. 

The Soviet Government thereupon presented a counter 
ultimatum, saying : “Sign the undertaking to let a commis- 
sar live in your house, or else leave the house.” At the 
same time a Bolshevik agent, probably a cut-throat of the 
G. P. U., presented himself in the papal mission and pro- 
ceeded to examine all the rooms with the object of select- 
ing one as his own. He finally selected Dr. Walsh’s own 
private room, locked it, put the key in his pocket and went 
away. The head of the papal mission went too. As soon 
as the agent of the Soviet Government crossed the 
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threshold he left by another door. A kit bag containing 
his few personal effects had long been packed, ready for 
departure, and he had no difficulty in finding a place on the 
train. The Bolsheviks seemed, indeed, to regret his de- 
parture. They had not expected him to act so abruptly, 
and they must have counted on his giving way, or else 
obviating all difficulties by acknowledging fhe Soviet as 
a de jure government. 

This latter indeed was the object of all the incon- 
veniences inflicted on Dr. Walsh and the papal mission. 
They were inflicted deliberately in order that Dr. Walsh 
might see that the only exit from them was a complete 
recognition of Lenine’s Red Republic by Pius XI. and the 
conversion of the Papal Relief Mission into a regular 
nuciature. The Bolsheviks themselves intimated clearly 
that the instant this recognition were accorded all diffi- 
culties would disappear, the mission would be allowed to 
use a papal courier, to enjoy extra territoriality, to possess 
all the diplomatic privileges of an embassy, to fly the papal 
flag, to do anything that the German Minister or the Eng- 
lish commercial agent could do. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES WORKING TOGETHER 


And no doubt the Bolsheviks would keep their word, 
for recognition by the Papacy would enormously increase 
their prestige. The recognition they would, of course, 
use it to excite the envy of Canterbury and the Methodists 
and the Baptists in order to make England and America 
accord de jure recognition also. 

Canterbury and Rome, which they want to set at each 
other’s throats, understand each other perfectly well, and 
also understand perfectly well the trap which the Bol- 
sheviks are laying for them. The Orthodox, the Roman 
Catholics, the Anglicans, the Episcopalians, the Metho- 
dists, the Baptists and the other Christian bodies are all 
in the same boat, and all perfectly aware that Bolshevism 
wishes to wreck them. I cannot, for certain reasons, give 
further particulars; but all Christian churches in Russia 
are pulling together far better than the Red atheists 
imagine. Even the religious minded Jews are cooperating. 

The bait held out to the Papal mission in Russia was 
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certainly a tempting one. Were Pius XI. to recognize 
de jure the atrocity which calls itself the Gov- 
ernment of Russia he would instantaneously acquire 
in Moscow an impregnable stronghold wherein he 
could carry on any religious movement he liked, 
wherein he could shelter monks and nuns working for 
the reunion of the Eastern and Western churches, wherein 
religious services could be held even if they were for- 
bidden elsewhere. And though this recognition would 
raise the prestige of the Soviet Government, it would also 
show the common people in Russia that the great Western 
Patriarch must be very powerful, must indeed be far 


above Patriarch Tikhon, to have such concessions made 
to him. 


But Pius XI. refused to recognize the Soviet as a civil- 
ized Power, though he would be willing to keep a relief 
mission in Russia in order to succor the naked and fam- 
ished victims of Bolshevik misgovernment. Even this 
relief mission he will withdraw, however, unless he is 
allowed to communicate with it by other means and not 
through the Bolshevik post office, where every one of 
his letters would quite certainly be opened. 

An assistant of Dr. Walsh’s is in charge of the mission 
premises, and if Rome decides that the relief work should 
be continued it will be continued. If it thinks that Dr. 
Walsh should be replaced by some one else he will be so 
replaced. If it orders the mission to leave, leave it must.. 
In this latter eventuality, however, Catholicity will have 
received a knockout blow in Russia. All its Bishops are 
now living in exile. Archbishop Cieplak is dying in 
prison. A person who saw him two months ago says 
that it is very doubtful if he will survive till the end of 
the year. The Exarch Fedorev the head of all the Cath- 
olics of the Slav rite in Russia is also in prison, undergoing 
a sentence of ten years’ imprisonment. There are twenty- 
two Catholic priests in the Butyrka prison alone, and it 
is not known exactly how many are confined in other jails, 
but it is quite certain that owing to the number of Roman 
Catholic priests who have been murdered, imprisoned or 
exiled, the Catholic Church cannot, humanly speaking, 
continue to function in Russia. 
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THe Reps Raw A CoNVENT 

The Uniat Church, a Russian church which obeys 
Rome, has been completely obliterated by the Bolshe- 
viks. On November 7 the Bolshevik police made 
a raid on a house in Prechistensky Boulevard, Mos- 
cow, which had long been used as a seminary where 
Catholic ecclesiastical students were secretly prepared for 
the priesthood. Such neophytes in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow carry on other occupations during the daytime. Some 
are waiters, some street sweepers, some Red soldiers, some 
shop assistants. At night they study their ecclesiastical 
books and pray—but they must needs pray cautiously, 
as their work is in the highest degree illegal, and through- 
out Russia there are sharp ears listening for the sound of 
prayer. 

A raid was made simultaneously on a house in the same 
boulevard which was occupied by twenty-three Dominican 
nuns under the direction of Madame Abrikosova, and all 
of them Russian converts save one, a Polish girl. This 
convent had been teaching religion to children, assisting 
the poor, comforting the sick and the orphans. The 
raid began at 11 P. M. Just as the Sisters had finished 
saying their night prayers and were preparing to lie down 
on the floor, for such is their extreme poverty they have 
no beds, the door was burst open by a band of Red sol- 
diers, who had drawn their revolvers. Along with them 
came seven agents of the notorious G. P. U., or Depart- 
ment of the Secret Police, one of those agents being a 
woman. These ruffians gathered all the Sisters into one 
room and kept them there till 5:30 next morning, sub- 
jecting them all to a most savage interrogatory, casting 
ridicule and scorn on their religious practices and terror- 
izing them. 

The Sisters thus passed a night of agony. Then at 
5:30 A. M. an automobile arrived from the G. P. U., and 
in it Madame Abrikosova, the superioress, and seven or 
eight Sisters were carried off to prison. On the same 
night similar raids and arrests were made at the houses 
of adherents of the Uniat Church all over Moscow and 
thirteen such adherents are now in prison. (Later in- 
formation places the number at nineteen; the arrests and 
“pids are still going on.) 
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Next day Father Nicholas was arrested. Another great 
trial like that of Cieplak will apparently follow to enliven 
the Bolshevik Christmas. 





Recent Progress in Pagan Countries 
Rr. Rev. Mer. JosepH F. McGuincuey, D.D. 


N an address delivered at the Fourth Convention of 

the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, August 9, 
1923, the Rt. Rev. Joseph F. McGlinchey, D.D., Boston 
Diocesan Director of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, said in part: 

Let us glance at the recent progress of the Faith in the 
three greatest pagan countries. In China, with over two 
million Catholics, there have been twice as many converts 
during the first twenty years of the present century as in 
the entire century preceding. And if in 1900, immedi- 
ately after the Boxer persecution, there had been five 
thousand missionaries in China instead of one thousand, 
the fruits would have been five times as great. 

India shows a more remarkable increase. In that land 
of promise, with over a fifth of the world’s population, 
more souls have come into the Church since 1870 than 
during the three hundred and seventy-two years previous. 
During my recent trip to the missions of the Far East, it 
was my good fortune to visit part of the Chota Nagpur 
District, in the Archdiocese of Calcutta. The mass con- 
versions among the aborigines here have been so general 
that the Belgian Jesuit Fathers who are in charge report 
two hundred thousand converts. And all this has taken 
place in less than forty years. The total Catholic popula- 
tion of India is almost three million. 

Africa counts about the same number of Catholics as 
India, three million, of whom two-thirds are in the old 
centers (comprising fourteen dioceses) and one-third in 
the strictly missionary districts. Uganda is the most flour- 
ishing field in the Dark Continent. Here the Church 
rejoices in over two hundred and fifty thousand new sons 
rr ee Catholic missions were opened in Uganda 
in é 

From this brief review of the mission field we see that 
the harvest is indeed great. The fruits that have been 
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gathered in our own day are far more abundant than 
those of the century that has just closed. But what of 
the workers? Where do they come from? How many 
are there? Are they adequate? 

Foreign missionaries may be divided into two classes: 
First, those that belong to the old religious orders and 
congregations, such as the Jesuits, Franciscans, Domini- 
cans, Lazarists, etc. ; secondly, the members of the societies 
and institutes that were founded expressly for foreign 
mission work in the last century and the beginning of the 
present, such as the Foreign Missions of Paris and Milan, 
the Mill Hill, Marist, Holy Ghost, Divine Word, Mary- 
knoll, Chinese Mission Fathers, and some twenty other 
societies. The members of the old orders are not all 
engaged in foreign mission work. Most of those in the 
second class are, for this is the object and aim of their 
foundation. 

The total of foreign missionary priests in both classes 
will approximate ten thousand. Add to these some twenty 
thousand Sisters and three thousand Brothers, and you 
have a foreign personnel of thirty-three thousand. If 
we include native priests (religious and secular), native 
Sisters and Brothers we arrive at a total of about forty- 
three thousand. 


PERSONNEL INADEQUATE 


A very cursory examination of the work to be done 
and the number of missionaries shows that the personnel 
is quite inadequate. I met priests whose districts are 
larger than the state of Indiana. One man is often 
obliged to care for fifty or sixty missions, which means 
as many villages, with from ten to a hundred or more 
converts in each. Some of these self-sacrificing seekers 
of souls are each year six months in the saddle. 

A missionary from Mongolia, who was consultor for 
his district at the conference held in Wuchang last May, 
arrived late. He was more than a month on his sturdy 
steed. When his confreres expressed sympathy with the 
customary “J’espére que vous n’étes pas trop fatigué,” he 
replied: “O, that’s nothing. Of the twenty years I’ve 
spent in China ten of them have been passed on the back 
of a horse.” And, my dear friends, I wish you could see 
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the poor, uninviting places these overworked men call 
home when they return from the outlying districts to the 
central stations. 

It did one ‘‘stay-at-home” good to visit the missions in 
the Far East. My admiration for the priests and Sisters 
has gone up one hundred per cent. If the Catholics of 
the United States could see with their own eyes the con- 
ditions under which our zealous, noble missionaries are 
living, if the evident good cheer with which they do their 
work could be visualized and appreciated here in this land 
of plenty, if the character of the converts and the sacri- 
fices many of them make to come into the Church and 
practise their religion could be rightly understood, even 
the missionary dioceses, the poorest parishes would 
receive a Mission Aid Society with open arms, and the 
smallest school would be affiliated with the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade. 

But we need not be fearful of the future. Knowledge 
of the mission question will bring about a general, whole- 
souled cooperation in the extension of the Church’s in- 
fluence at home and abroad. And it is you, the young, 
vigorous, enthusiastic, educated portion of the twenty- 
two million Catholics in this country, who have been 
chosen by God to bring into every parish and school and 
Catholic home a better understanding of the mission cause. 


NATIVE CLERGY AND SISTERS 


The ultimate solution of the mission problem is a native 
clergy. The only way to Christianize a people is to raise 
up a priesthood that is indigenous to the soil. Europe and 
the Americas are striking examples of this. The pioneer 
work must be done by foreigners. But not until a nation 
has its own priesthood can the Church be said to be 
founded within its borders. Then, in the words of the 
Apostolic Letter, Maximum Illud, “If persecution ever 
threatens her existence her roots and foundations will 
have struck too deep to give any chance of success to 
hostile attacks.” 

The establishment of a native clergy is one question. 
The psychological moment for handing over a Vicariate 
to them is another. And on this last point there is a 
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diversity of opinion expressed by missionaries. I heard 
this problem discussed pro and con; and imong the many 
important matters upon which I sought and received 
information none interested me as much as this. 

I visited many seminaries and met a number of native 
priests in Japan, Corea, China, Indo China and India. 
Most favorable indeed is the impression I carried away 
of the training given to the seminarists and of the 
excellent types of native priests everywhere. 

The Church is in her infancy in the Orient. The physi- 
cal endurance and energy, the mental equipment and 
mentality of an Oriental are different from those of the 
Occidental ; but, in the words of Benedict XV: “Linked 
as he is by the bonds of origin, character, mentality and 
inclinations to his compatriots, the native priest possesses 
extraordinary facilities for introducing the Faith to their 
minds, and is endowed with powers of persuasion far 
superior to those of men of other nations. It thus fre- 
quently happens that he has access where a foreign priest 
could not set foot.” 

On the missions as here at home the good Sisters are 

a necessity. Schools, orphanages, hospitals, dispensaries, 
leper asylums, homes for the poor and the aged could not 
be the helpful adjunct that they are without the faithful 
services of Sisters, both foreign and native. There are 
about one hundred congregations and institutes that send 
Sisters to the missions. We have already noted that twice 
as many Sisters as priests have devoted themselves to this 
difficult work, a beautiful tribute to our Catholic 
womanhood. 

Love of God, love of souls, abnegation and self-sacrifice 
are written into the history of every mission where there 
are Sisters. By a special grace from God these refined, 
cultured ladies, who have left homes of comfort—yes, 
sometimes of luxury—are attracted to the most repulsive, 
degraded and despised of mankind. Like Christ Him- 
self, unsullied by the companionship of sinners, these 
white-robed angels of charity care for the bodies and 
prepare the souls of men, women and children who, 
through their ministrations, are brought into the Church. 
The native Sisters, like the native priests, are valuable 

auxiliaries to the missionary. Some are affiliated with 
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European communities; others are banded together in 
distinctly native orders and congregations. 

The economies practised by the native nuns are almost 
unbelievable. One Indian sisterhood of two hundred and 
fifty members, some of whom are proteges of Boston 
benefactors, gave me a reception. It was held in a hall 
which served as dormitory, refectory and chapel for the 
entire community. Every one of the two hundred and 
fifty, from the dignified Superioress down to the youngest 
novice, was barefooted. Not a piece of furniture was to 
be seen in the room. They slept, ate and assisted at Mass 
on the floor! Happier, more cheerful faces I never saw. 


Our SHARE 


Now that we have scanned the mission field and rapidly 
reviewed the laborers in it, what should be our share in 
gathering in the harvest? 

That we are obliged to cooperate is clear. The duty of 
evangelizing the heathen rests upon the Church. But the 
Church is the union of all the faithful, entire Christendom. 
Therefore every one of us should contribute his share 
towards the conversion of the pagan world. 

We have a parallel in the recent world war. It was 
won by the valor of our soldiers. Who will say that we 
‘‘stay-at-homes”’ had a right to shirk the responsibility of 
supporting our brethren in the fighting lines? In this 
great battle against the spirit of darkness and error we 
must all have a hand; some by actually going to the front 
(blessed, indeed, they who are called), others by the 
spiritual and material aids of prayer and alms. At the 
same time let us not overlook ‘the equally important moral 
support that results from both. 


KEY To PROBLEM 


The key to the mission problem is the work of the 
clergy. The faithful in general do not know that they 
have a duty to the missions. They must be instructed, 
educated. Their energies must be marshalled ; their forces 
must be organized ; tender souls to whom God has given a 
missionary vocation must be nurtured, encouraged, 
trained. In a word, it is a work of education, organiza- 
tion, recruiting. Who can do all this but the clergy, the 
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masters, the guides, the inspiration of the faithful? 

The mission movement appeals to our clergy. They are 
not only willing, but eager, to promote it. I know from 
practical experience whereof I speak. The press has 
opened its columns to mission news. The pulpit will soon 
follow. The time is near at hand when the atmosphere 
of every diocese and parish in this great country will be 
so charged with the mission spirit that mission sermons 
will be the order of the day. 

Up to the present, neglect of this duty has been due in 
no small measure to inadvertence. A few years ago an 
American missionary, who had returned to the United 
States to collect funds, told me he had never preached a 
mission sermon before volunteering to go to the Far East. 
I asked him why. “I never thought of it,” was his reply. 
When he saw conditions as they are he almost lost his 
voice, so frequently did he talk on this world-wide activity 
of the foreign apostolate. 

Let no one conclude from this that it is necessary to 
have visited the missions to preach upon them. How 
many there are who can deliver stirring, eloquent sermons 


upon heaven, purgatory, and hell without ever having 
been there! 








